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Report on Visit to Hanoi by Three Members of Center for Study of 
Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara 


Mr. William P. Bundy - EA 
Mr. William Baggs" Editor Miami Herjda 
Mr. Harry S. Ashmore- Center for Study < 
Mr. Heyward Isham - EA 


Democratic Institutions 


S/s EA/VN - Mr. Isham 

INR-Mr. Hughes White House - 2 

ACA - Mr. Jacobson 

Secretary of Defense 

OSD/ ISA - Mr. McNaughton 

EA - Mr. Bundy 

EA - Mr. Unger 

Note: Except for subheadings which have been added, this is a verbatim report 

as dicated bv Baggs and Ashmore, No use of it should be made in intelligence 
Background ofT r ip publications. 

The visit to Hanoi was arranged by Luis Quintanilla, a retired Ambassador 
of Mexico, who spent a month in Mainland China last October and visited H an o i 
for four days after his visit to China. During his visit to Hanoi, Mr. Quint anilla 
met with Ho Chi Mlnh and proposed a private conversation with two Americans 
from the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. Subsequently invita- 
tions were issued from Hanoi to us. 

Visas for the trip to Hanoi were picked up at the Representation of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam in Phnom Penh. We met on January the 2nd 
with Nguyen-Dang-Khoa, First Secretary of the Representation, who was acti ng 
as Chargd at the time. We had to wait for the ICC flight. On January 5th, we 
were invited by the North Viet Representation in Phnom Penh for tea. This time 
we met Nguyen Thuy Vu, who was acting as Chief of the DRV Representation in 
Phnom P enh. It may be of interest to note that the mission in Phnom Penh has 
the rank of a Representation because arrangements have not been concluded 
for Cambodia and the DRV to have embassies in either country. This arrangement 
is being worked on now. We were informed that the Representation in Phnom Penh 
has a higher status than any other DRV embassy or mission abroad. 

We arrived in Hanoi on January 6, a Friday, and remained until January 
14th, a Saturday. During this time we had three conversations which merit a 
report. 
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Meeting with DRV Officials 

The first, on January 10th, was supposed to be a meeting with 
intellectuals. Instead, arriving at the building which houses the 
Committee for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, we found three 
Ministers of the DRV. One was Mtor thte 

pid]teis>&T newspaper o£ the* gova r naa 

Mr. T ung is also President of the North Viet-Nam Journalist Association. 

He carries a government rank of Minister. He obviously was the most 
important person we dealt with. Also present were Pham Ngoc Thuan, 
C hair m an of the Committee and a Minister, and Tran Cong Tuong, who is the 
equivalent of the Attorney General of the country. Luu Quy Ky, who is 
Secretary General of the Journalist Association and also Vice Chairman of 
the Committee for Cultural Relations with Foreign C ountrie s, was also 
present. The conversation lasted asked 

us to be frank and specific. During this conversation the North Vietnamese 
were quite candid and made the following points: 

The de-esc^laUonl^S^heh-^ew , would imply a concession by a country 
which considers that it has been the victim of aggression, but ceasefire 
could be viewed as an arrangement between two equ als . 



4. They agreed to the theory of the need for pre limin a r y talks. 

In this part of the conversation they twice referred to Presi dent Johnson s 
address at John Hopkins which they understood to say that th*WB*w«i» 



0. We got the impression that elections in the South axe probably 
negotiable as to the date and method. 

7. Tfaasfcw a* no talk, c£ VSfeS^tear ^and asigateftj»fr< 


/ 

The Attorney General, Tran Cong Tuong, obviously was sent to 
the meeting to give us the legal history of the conflict from the DRV view. 
Tn subsidiary conversation he made the observation that the United States 
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was ambitious for a pax America. Ashmore denied it, explaining that 
US obligations since the end of World War H had committed our military 
presence in various parts of the world and that we were anxious to 
conclude the necessity of having troops abroad as soon as reponable . 

Abo mentioned was that the presence of American troops in Asia had been 
necessitated by the hostilities between China and the United States. The 
North Viets had nothing to say about this, but they did not offer a demurrer. 
We also argued that if we were all going to be honest in this conversation 
that we had to admit that both sides had an obligation to end the war and that 
it was not a unilateral proposition. If, we argued, the North Viets wanted 
us to return home to report to our country a recommendation that a peace 
conversation be considered, then the North Viets had a similar obligation 
to urge their government to sit down to such conversations in a concillataxy 

mood. 

Throughout the conversation the North Vietnamese took a standard 
position in reference to the Government of South Viet-Nam. referred 

always to the Saigon regime as a puppet government of toe United Smes 
and they referred to Marshal Ky and other per sons in the Saigon government 
as traitors to Viet-Nam. However 




this 

posMcm and it seemed clear that they did not want to leave the impression 


Conversation with "Nhan Dan" Editor 


The second conversation, on January 12th, was with Hoang Tung, 

In his office at the newspaper. The only other person present was an. 
interpreter. Mr. Quintanilla did not accompany us inasmuch as we thought 
we might have a more frank discussion if it were restricted to us. 

The conversation was in two parts. Mr. Tung wanted us to talk first. 

It was our impression that what we told Mr . Tung, and he took 
extensive notes of the conversation and had available the interpreter’s notes 
as well, would be reported in much detail to Ho Chi Minh. Indeed, our 
remarks to Mr. Tung formed the background of the conversation with 
Ho Chi Minh. 

We observed to Mr. Tung that the war could go on for many years. We 
emphasized that the United States had the capacity to maintain lits military 
presence, or a larger one, and we recognized that so did the DRV. we saia 
that our lir| Hg-r pi ta n din g was that our Government wished to avoid the death 
and destruction of a long war. 

We emp hasize d to Mr. Tung that we did not represent our Government, 
that we had no power of attorney, but that we would report to persons in 
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Government when we returned home. 

W* proposed «xplor< flor ; yt al3pr between thfc DRY sndtfc^UTdted States 
and sagfestsd^ if-desi!raWe> thfe Caster ter thaStnriy of Bern ear atie 
jhgiUutlon& eauld arrange the faei&tiee for such a eonversatfen. 

We pointed out to Mr. Tung that the United States had obligations to 
South Viet- Nam, or the Ky Government, and also to Thailand and Laos. 

U.S. Commitments in Southeast Asia 


In reference to these American obligations in Southeast Asia, 
the point was made that' whatever position legally or morally Viet-Nam might 
take in regard to these matters, they could not realistically ignore them. 

That while we were in no position to discuss these matters in any detail we 
thought it would have to be recognized that in some fashion they would have 
to be on the agenda of any formal negotiations for a settlement of the 
conflict. Mr. Tung accepted this without any demurrer and gave every 
indication that he agreed this was an essential element in any future discussion. 

and pofcited out that some of our conversations in Hanoi 
had given us the information that Vietnamese captured in the South were 
not permitted to write to their families in the North, and t ha t American 
families would like to communicate with captured Americans in Viet-Nam 
and send parcels to them. s uggftBtt^- sgd 


We explained to Mr. Tung that it was our view that the United States 
does not w ant more war. Mr. Tung asked what explained, what seemed to 
hirrij a change in the United States policy? We said that our private opinl on 
was that the experience since 1964 indicated a military solution in the 
Vietnamese co nfli ct is not plausible. We went on to ask how could the 
United States end the war when all reasonable suggestions to Hanoi met 
only silence. We explained that a Western country, such as the United 
States, could get caught up in a war, where events shape new and violent 
events, where many people and their emotions become involved, and 
where dasthg and war costs can almost Insist, against the national desire, 
that the war continue and be intensified. 


We also emphasized that Visfc*Naai wnrafttf wnfr 
whd eam& to F ann 4- and say thafs'Etfifortfey e£ Amei4£an& protest t&xuwu 
ana l f aal iB i ta fc pMBff. We admitted that some Americans do protest the 
war, that students and intellectuals and some politicans might protest, 
but that this was a minority in the country and that they were without 
great influence in the Government. 

6x 
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During all of our conversations in Hanoi it was evident that official 
persons there were counting on a growing protest in the United States. 

It was also evident that they have been fed a lot of pap about the protest 
movement in our country. 

Desire for Settlement Stressed 


After we had made our various representations, Mr. Tung spoke 
with some emphasis: 

: 'If the United States Government is willing to end the war, shows 
some concrete example of good intentions, then something can be 
done. " 

"The Vietnamese are not unreasonable. It is not true that we do 
not wish to find a settlement of the war. " 

Then Mr. Tung said: "I will arrange for you to talk to the leaders 
of our government. " 

The conversation lasted two and onelhalf hours. Before leaving, 
we repeated three requests for consideration: 



: ^ T A 'S. J 
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Mr. Tung said Ms Government would take the three issues under 
consideration. 


Interview with Ho CM Mi-nh 

Later In the day Mr. Tung called upon us at the hotel and said that 
Ho CM Minh would like to see us. We arrived at Ms office, formerly 
the palace of the French Governor,, at 5:00 PM and talked until almost 
7:00 PM. Ambassador Quintanilla accompanied Baggs and Ashmore but he 
was not involved in the conversation except in the cordialities of it. 

At this meeting were Ho, Mr. Tang, an interpreter, and the poet, 
To Huu, who is Ho r s personal secretary. 

After a few minutes of social conversation Ho asked if we could talk 
among ourselves. In what seemed an effort by Mm to make certain we 
understood he asked a second time if we could talk in confidence. 

/r^J^TTTC 
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Ho Suggests Halt in Bombing, Troop Reinfcrcemnits 

tve than pointed oat to the President that of course we could talk in 
c.. nfiuence an-.: we emphasized, again, that -ve did not represent the 
United States Government, that we had coma to issue m invitation to the 
5 r?7 to o uticip--,te in the Geneva convocation in Vi\j, scheduled by the. 
Center, "out that we, o: course, were very much interests- . in tnepcssiointy 
afoe. .ce in Southeast Asia. V 5 toid him that -ill of this conversation wcur- 
ber incited to os a ns in our Government. The President then took tne 
• i •,,! £n bringing the conversation around to specific possibilities oi 
T settlement. Thor 3 was minimum of repetition of the official '/bbtnameso 
.line. Ho said there was no possibility of any useful conversation with the 
United o tales until the o mblng stopped. He ccmp mine d that -on other occa- 
sions in a cess'-.tion of bombing, nore and more United States troops ^ _ 

r beau inti oduced into the country, me suggested that no new troops snouiu 
oe Litu- ouucea in the South by the United States during any future conversation 
between the DRV and the United States. Boggs ;skea if tne O&.y would 
be- dn o conversation, with toe ide i of negotiating m eni to tne war, ic.the 
bombing stooped. Ho responded oy saying that private ta,-ks coulu cegin .. 
alter the bombing stopped", we questioned him twice more on this specimc 
issue. Ho said that he* was a businessman and that he wanted to see the 
roods before the price fer purchase was established. Tnis, c..ear ^.y , meant 
he wanted to see an account of good faith by tie United States, suen is 
stopping the bombing. 

Ho observed that the DP.V cherished peace but that it wouiu never 
surrender its independence and freedom to purchase a peace with the 
United States or any p arty. lie said the people o; r iet-rl am nac. nought 
too loner for their independence and freedom to compromise it at a peace 
conference . 

Uot even tie nuclear weapons of the United Slates, he said, ccuiu 
■> 0 voq a "surrender -liter so long and violent a struggle for the independence 
of" his counti-y. Ho said that in any meeting, private .ana exploratory or 
even public, hr had no conditions to suggest, or an agenda, except, tnat 
the bombings be stopped and the troop introductions oe ceased during tne 
conversations. 

Ashmore reminded Ho that the Center had originally proposed to 
arrange a meeting of private persons on an unofiiciai basis tor preurninmy 
discussions for possible settlement. He asked Ho if he :elt such a meeting 


remain av aila ble for any such arrangements if : it were desired, ane question 
v ?vlieth8- such -i nesting could tuk-3 pines wn iii the .oc . 21 coiitinuas, on 
wholly unofficial level, remains open. 

refusal of .reciprocal Gesture in R 3 so c ns e to Bonoing no.lt 

Ho -ippsarod to be wknimt on. the question of any gesture by the 
DRV before the bombings ceased. He implied tint the :irst gestu. e o.. 

DRV, in response to cessation of bombing, would be to talk. 
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- explained to President Ho that President Johnson haa aidant 
exactly what he said wnen he proposed ■ unconditional t-iks He nodded. 

We pointed out that we were convinced our Government did not went ,my 
permanent bases in Viet- Warn and that our ultimate hope was ;cr withdrawal 
02 troops -fter an honorable settlement. But we also pointed cut ti;at it 
was on’ bed ;- 1 that any settlement w uld involve some raucous politics 
raid at this point Ho mentioned dace : . He implied that he was aware that 
the United States had problems of face and our impression was that he also 
was suggesting that he had similar problems. He also implied that he 
would not be doctrinaire about the terms of a settlement. 

Ho then said, again, that the bombings must step without condition 
celcr 5 my talks can begin.- 

No Reference to NLF Pole in Talks 

At no time did he suggest that the N LF had to be represented. He 
m -mtioned the fighting in the South and the heroics of it but made no mention ox 
NLF presence being necessary at an exploratory conference. 

Impressions of Ho 

There is no question in our minds that Ho Chi Minh can carry a personal 
decision and make it the policy of his government. Our impression is that 
he consults -with his cabinet before a decision, indeed he meets with most of 
the cabinet members daily, but that his vote is the deciding, one. 

We also got the feeling that Ho considers himself a fellow who had 
been sold down the river several times in this Vietnamese qiisode, and 
that he wanted concrete acts now before any talks begin. We inquired 
once more about any gestures by the DRV, if America stopped the bombing, 
and he said this would be like a person who has been shot at and held up 
by a bandit in Chicago, and then was asked by the bandit what price the 
victim would be willing to pay for the bandit to stop shooting at him. 

It is possibly significant that in this conversation, with Eo as well 
as in the preliminary conversations with Tung, a sharp distinction was 
made between the war in the 3outh and the bombing of North Viet-Nam. 

In other words Ho tended to treat the issue of the bombing as one direct!;/ 
involvi ng his g overnme nt an d the Unite d States while the conflict 
In~t5e South was a separate - anair . THsIs not to suggest that this distinction 
would arise as any condition in negotiations but it was made in marked fashion; 

Thee is no evidence that Ho enjoys anything but good health. He 
is very keen and speaks with much vigor. 


One thing appeared certain tc us. He is not going to negotiate under 


uUu vOC 


On the day following our conversation with Ho, Mr. Tung came to 
see us at the hotel. Only Mr. Tung, Quintanilla, Ashmore and Buggs 
were present it the conversation. Mr. Tung sain he had just come from the 
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? ■ i and \ conversation with President Ho, who sent us his good 
wishes an ■; wishes for Si.ne success upon our r -stars, to the United 
itotas. 

~~i •• 'i.- -r.on - J or eominc was to review the conversation we naa 
with Ho~Chi Harm, to -.make curs that there w: s on under standing of it. 

3.ig;js read the notes oi the conversation suostraitindy in the :o im given 
in this repot t, mcl there won no demur rev oy Air . a -mg . These notes 
were reviewed m carexui retail with. -«ir. Tuny. 

Invitation Txtended to Attenu Geneva biaetinw 

cresented to Ho CM Minh '• formal invitation for Nortn 
Tietnom-ise om-ticipation in the Center's convocation in Geneva. Incmaec 
hi this invitation was the suggestion th~t a session be neia mere unaar _ 
the ch: Mm unship of Chester Kenning, tne Canadian Diplomat, wmen woun 
include representatives doin ail the southeast Asian countries, incruoing 
death Viet-Num. ivir . Tung on the following day reported that the invitation 
was un der consideration but that no answer coulu. be given at mis time. 
There was no rejection oi the proposal that a conversation might inciuae 
a representative ox the Government oi couth v iet-Nam. 

bMntanilla Peace Proposal 

Luis ■ Quintanilla or spared in advance ot cur trip a proposal iOx o. 
iett ; ament between the United States end North 7iet-Nom. He wanted to 
present tins p msonaiik tc the North Vietnamese. To make certain that 
the'" e be no impression that any such proposal was ceing presented _ 
officially on behalf ox the United States, Bagcps and Ashmore disassociated 
themselves completely from the paper and die. not participate in the 
■disc us sio ns on it held by Quintanilla with Tung one. otners. Tms papex 
was considered by oniciaM oi the a orth Vietnamese Government and 
at their suggestion Quintanilla made some specific changes m it. . 

paper lias been given Fulton Freeman in iviexico Cit;' and vouintanilla i^ss n— 
» Isngthv conversation with him reviewing Ms discussions in iianoi. 

Ve oi-s not, therefore, attempting to cover this here. 


xf A 


would like to mop a few observations in concluding tins report. 


Concluding Remarks 

It appears no question but that Ho makes the decisions in Hanoi. 
The NLF is independent to a degree, although it comers with the DP y ^ 
on ail important matters. There is some Chinese iniluence in the Am . 
vve were tola on what we think is as reliable an authority as you can g<~ 
in Hanoi that a. bout 20 percent of the NLF is communist, ana that the 
majority of sentiment in the NLF is nationalistic, and very muenm 
;* vor of a neutralisation of Southeast Asia, It seems me’vitaole tn*vx 
some measures of conflict are going to -grew between the NLF me 
■yc:\y At the moment, General Giap p^ans strategy -or both DR v and 
Tt is our opinion that Ho CM Minh, because of Ms immense prestige 
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in the country, could probably, at this tine, persuade the >iLF to 
•:bi-:.o b. ony decision he makes. 

3used on our- many conversations with govern:-' ent p rsons, it 
is ou: opinion that the leadership in the DH7 is going to become 
collective and ct *an uncertain mood aits:. Ho passes the scene. It is 
suite possible tn -.t ail i-dr.cs oi iniluer.ee, including Chinese could 
insinuate themselves into power -iter Ho. 

There is present a very strong sense oi nationalism in the DRV. 

» have travelled in Yugoslavia m«i talked to many government persons 
there, and were impressed oi a similar* nationalist persuasion in Hanoi, 
nationalism appears much stronger then any doctrinaire sense of 
idamdsm . In the circumstances the remarks of Ho impress us as an 
offer to come to the tabjle and the elements in the offer are simple enough; 
we stop the bombing and he will talk. 


CriTLiL, LBiDITl 
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